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Children's Library Service 
In Wisconsin's Public Libraries.......... 


Elizabeth Burr, Consultant 
Children's and Young People's Services 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 





(Photos by Grant County Independent at Lancaster Public Library: 





left: Lou Ann Burr; right: Paul Schneider) 


How better could the satisfaction and joy of children's library service 
in every Wisconsin public library be illustrated than with the pictures on this 
page of the Lancaster boy and girl who are "worlds away" in books? 


In providing special service for children, the public library strives to 
imbue children with a love of reading and create an awareness of books as a 
means of satisfying their emotional, mental and activity interests. A gener- 
ous book collection, carefully selected and based on a knowledge of chil- 
dren's reading interest, reading levels and growth and development is a 
necessary part of reading guidance. 


When it has its collection of children's books, the public library is 
ready for business. Then the fun of combining the books and the children 
starts. This presupposes a children's librarian--or in the small community, a 
librarian, --adult, young adult, children's rolled into one, --who knows 
children and children's books and has developed the art of reading guidance. 
Children, even more than adults, need the mediating influence of a librarian, 
--someone to share, extendand cultivate their pleasure—in books and reading. 


All of Wisconsin's 314 libraries, whether they be in villages, towns, 
cities or counties, provide book collections and reading guidance for chil- 
dren. In spot checking the 1959 statistical reports that are made to the Free 
Library Commission (at the time of writing more than 200 have been received), 
the majority of juvenile book collections show small gains or the maintaining 
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of the total reported in 1958. The total number of juvenile books discarded 
has kept pace with the number of books added in most libraries, showing the 
intensive use of book collections. 


Juvenile circulation figures show increases in most libraries, and most 
frequently continue to run close to 50% of the total circulation. Where ex- 
tensive school collections are circulated in large communities and in some of 
the very small communities the proportion of juvenile circulation may run as 
high as 60 to 70%. Juvenile borrowers show an increase over 1958 in a 
majority of returns that were examined. 


In communities over 6,000, a full-time children's librarian or chil- 
dren's assistant is most likely to be reported; below 6,000 population special 
children's personnel are infrequently reported. 


During 1959, children's rooms have been developed in the Hartford and 
Tomahawk public libraries and the children's room in the Elisha D. Smith 
Memorial Library in Menasha has been completely renovated and redecorated. 
Among the new libraries with facilities for children's service that have been 
opened, planned for or in the planning stage are Union Grove, Delafield, 
Abbotsford, Pewaukee, Muscoda, Marshfield, Shawano, Cuba City and new 
neighborhood libraries in Milwaukee. 


From visits and correspondence with libraries and from newspaper clip- 
pings from all over the state, there is evidence of growth in activities and 
programs planned for children tostimulate and guide their reading. Quite as 
impressive is an increasing use of children's librarians as the community's 
specialist in children's literature and reading for parent, teachers and church 
groups, youth organization leaders and other agencies serving children. And 
all this group activity is based solidly on day-to-day service tothe individual 
child and the adults interested in him who come voluntarily to the public li- 
brary looking for recreational, education, and cultural enrichment. 


Librarians, --an assistant director anda public relations staff member 
in two of Wisconsin's large communities, two children's librarians in a medium 
and small Wisconsin community and a head librarian in a very small community, 
--were requested to share with Wisconsin librarians the stories following this 
article which relate some of their services to children. 


These stories serve as examples of three of the principles of Public Li- 
brary Service being put into action in Wisconsin libraries: (1) The public 
library has a positive program of guidance to individuals in the use of edu- 
cational, informational and recreational material; (2) The public library pro- 
vides materials and services for groups and institutions; (3) The public library 
may sponsor or cosponsor group activities within the framework of its own 
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program. Thus, we see that the children's library service in Wisconsin libraries 
is not only guiding individuals and groups in the use of educational and rec- 
reational materials, but is also most active in the stimulating of use and 
interpretation of materials through publicity, reading lists, displays, story 
hours, book talks, book fairs and book discussions. 


Wisconsin public libraries are providing, as far as budgets permit, the 
materials, services, personnel and physical facilities to serve the interests of 
Wisconsin's children. Starting with the very youngest, --the preschool child 
and continuing through the fast-growing group of children of school age, 
Wisconsin libraries are assuming their responsibility for this age segment. 


In urban libraries, the greatest need is for more children's librarians. 
Some communities are stymied in maintaining their children's library service 
because of the lack of qualified children's librarians; others are pleading for 
additional trained personnel to developand expand their programs. The chil- 
dren's librarian is the warm human link between the child and the inanimate 
rows of books on the library shelves. She knows that children must be intro- 
duced to reading in a way that they will find enjoyment from the start if they 
are to carry through life a desire for the companionship of books. Wisconsin 
needs children's librarians! 


In the area of improving, developing and extending good children's 
service to boys and girls in rural Wisconsin, Library Services Act funds have 
been at work. Through the Southwest Wisconsin Library Processing Center, 
Mrs. Janet Jahns, the Center's Librarian, is working with the twenty-one 
independent public libraries in five counties of Southwest Wisconsin, banded 
together in a federation for cooperative purchasing and processing of books. 
Monthly order lists and book-selection meetings, workshops on storytelling, 
vacation reading programs, bindings and editions of children's books, the 
school-home-library reading project, --have been ways of developing chil- 
dren'sservice inthisarea. The rural bookmobile service in Milwaukee County 
has brought booksanda librarian to many boysand girls in Milwaukee County 
communities of under 10,000 population and open country. Although the 
Barron County Library project has been mostly concerned with the develop- 
ment of adult services, the strengthening of the libraries in the county brings 
with it, as always, better library service to the children in the area. This 
is also true of the Shawano City-County Improvement Project, for the second 
bookmobile for adultservices carries on it preschool picture books and a se- 
lection of books for the family to read aloud. 


Bookmobile service to 43 area communities and developmental book 
loans to the 9 small libraries in the 4-County Library project (Ashland, Bay- 
field, lron and Price) isbringing books to boys and girls, as well as the adults 
in the area through community stops and enriched collections in the libraries. 
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Similar service in the 6-County Library project (Langlade, Oneida, Florence, 
Forest, Lincoln and Vilas) based on the public libraries in Antigo, Merrill and 
Rhinelander is under way. These projects are all steps in the developing of 
strong systems of libraries. 


Libraries working together--sharing their services and materials, can 
meet the full needs of their users--be they children, young adults or adults. 
Within the public library system our goals are set to add 400-500 new chil- 
dren's titles annually, to have available periodicals, films and recordings. 
As regards personnel, we are committed to having at least one professional 
staff member for informational and advisory service to children in the system, 
additional children's personnel in the libraries that make up the system and 
in-service training opportunities for all librarians responsible for this service. 


Systems of libraries--this is the greatest need in Wisconsin as we look 
at children's library service--in order that boys and girls wherever they live 
within the state, whether it be village, city or open country, may have avail - 
able to them the best of modern-day public library service. 





sescoseeee Eh@ Wausau Story: 
Library Plans and Projects 


Florence Hensey 
Children's Librarian 
Wausau Public Library 


Always teeming with plans and projects--that's a public library chil- 
dren's room! 


An important part of these events at the Wausau Public Library is the 
story hour program. From October through July, a preschool story hour is 
held each Thursday morning. Picture stories, games, and songs make up this 
half-hour program. 


Saturday mornings, school age story hour is in session. The folk and 
fairy tale programs are given variety by use of puppet shows, pantomime 
plays, or films. The holidays are recognized by such "specials" as a Christ- 
mas tree trimming program, a Christmas candlelight story hour, or by an 
Easter egg tree trimming story time. 


For Book Month (November), a special theme is chosen for the story 
hour series; for example, the "magic carpet" story hours in which children 
write their names on a piece of "carpet" each time they attend. 
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During June and July, story hour programs last a full hour and identical 
programs are held on Monday and Tuesday afternoons. Simple handicraft in 
some way related to one of the stories, or afilm, plus games, charades (acting 
out book titles), or pantomimes compose these programs. 


Almost every public school class visits the library during the school 
year. The parochial classes near the library also make at least one trip a 
year. Some public and parochial groups have bi-monthly or monthly visits. 


A "course of study" that carries over the years is followed in the once- 
a-year visits, beginning with the kindergartner's introduction to the library 
and extending to the reference books for the eighth graders. Book programs 
and stories are presented to those classes which come more frequently. In 
this way, Wausau children come to feel at home in the library and are better 
able to use it. 


From January through March, visits are made to every class at the 
public and parochial schools. Booklists, book talks, stories, and sometimes 
a copy of the library's newspaper are used in these visits. Another brief 
visit to the lower grades is made at the end of May to acquaint the children 
with summer activities. 


In addition to the summer story hour, the library sponsors a summer 
"reading-for-fun" club designed to take from six to eight weeks to complete. 
There are no prizes, and the children are not urged toread numbers of books. 
In fact, they may progress just a specified amount each week no matter how 
much more they read. In September, the reading list of each child is sent to 
his school . 


In the fall of 1959, the family film forum was initiated to bring adults 
and children to the library together. One evening each month, an outstand- 
ing documentary type film is scheduled plus a short one of special appeal to 
children. This program is publicized before adult groups and schools. 


To help round out the picture, here isa glimpse of the groups which 
meet at the library: the cadet librarians (who take care of public library 
books in their school rooms), junior book reviewers, library puppeteers, and 
groups like the Scouts who come for special programs. 











veoocoeeeeHartford's Discussion Group 
For Fifth Grade Boys 


Mrs. Elizabeth Olsen 
Children's Librarian 
Hartford Public Library 


My plans for the school year included panels of boys from the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades of the cityand parochial schools. It seemed better 
to select a representative from each school and do intensive work with small 
groups. For the first panel, one of the teachers from each fifth grade se- 
lected one boy to represent the grade. 


We read and discussed The Perilous Road by William Steele, and on 
the Friday before Book Week it was presented on WTKM, the Hartford radio 
station. Parents, teachers, and pupils, of course, listened with great in- 
terest. Asa result, that book, as well as other Civil War stories, was in 
demand. 





After each grade has discussed a book over the air, we hope to have 
an interested group of boys and girls who will want to take part in a summer 
discussion program. Girls get interested without much prodding, but it seems 
to take more groundwork with boys. 


These small panels seem to engender a closer association with the li- 
brary and the boys have brought their buddies along as interested listeners. 
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seveeeeeeeB00K Fair Held at Racine Library 


At left: Marguerite Henry and Dorothy Aldis surrounded by young readers. 
At right: Benjamin Elkin and Val Bettin, at the Racine Library. 


Hundreds of children enjoyed the two-day Book Fair sponsored by the 
Racine Public Library during National Children's Book Week, 1959. The 
celebration started on Thursday evening with a talk to parents by Harold A. 
Konnak, former president of the Library Board, on "The Value of Reading." 
Authors Marguerite Henry and Dorothy Aldis spoke to’ the children on Friday 
afternoon. Author-storyteller Benjamin Elkin, Chicago teacher, and Val 
Bettin, radio and TV storyteller, entertained them on Saturday. Before and 
after the talks, boys and girls crowded around the guests collecting autographs 
and engaging in animated conversations . 


A few parents accompanied the children in examining the 2000 new 
books displayed in the booths. The books represented materials for children 
from preschool through eighth grade; the collections allowed the children to 
select titles that they wanted to read after the Fair. The Community Chest, 
YMCA, Boy Scouts and the City Recreation Department cooperated in lending 
booths, boxes and umbrella tables to give the Fair a festive atmosphere. 
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seoeeeseee Eh@ New Lisbon Approach 


Ethel 1. Dowden 
Librarian, Memorial Library 
New Lisbon 


New Lisbon has had a story hour for children since the library was 
three years old; the "(H)OUR CLUB" was organized in 1940 with thirty-two 
eager children. With the library only a hop and a skip from the city school, 
arrangements have been made for the first four grades to go to the library one 
day a week for a story hour. The programs are arranged so that each group 
has fifteen minutes to check out books before hopping onto the bus. A 
teacher accompanies each class to the library. 


A Story Telling Institute for librarians from Hillsboro, Wonewoc, Elroy, 
and New Lisbon, and for students of the Juneau County Teachers' College, 
was held at the Memorial Library in January and February, 1959. Elizabeth 
Burr, of the Free Library Commission, conducted the Institute. 


Although the story hours are planned only for classes through the fourth 
grade, the library's service to the school does not stop there. Each class of 
the fifth through eighth grades visits the library for a half hour every other 
week. New books are introduced and discussed, and there is time for stu- 
dents to select their books. High school students are free to go to the library 
during any study period. 


A summer reading program has become an annual feature: children 
from the second through eighth grades participated, andat the end, inAugust, 
a party for all children in this program and attending the summer story hours 
was held. Coronation of the King and Queen, who had read the most books 
during the summer, highlighted the party (see photograph below). 
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secceeeeeeMadison Library Serves Children 
Through Work with Adults 


Mrs. Orrilla T. Blackshear 
Assistant Director 
Madison Public Library 


The library's responsibility to serve community agencies, organizations, 
and individuals whowork with children and young people was emphasized in 
the past year's program at Madison Public Library. 


There was a two-fold reason for this plan. The library staff wished to 
get a better understanding of the objectives of the agencies and organiza- 
tions so that library services might be tailored to their needs; and the librarians 
wished to develop an awareness among local groups of the services that are 
available: assistance in program planning, reading lists, displays, speakers 
on books and related subjects, story tellers, recordings, visits to the library, 
branches and bookmobile and the exhibit space available in the two galleries 
at the Main Library. 


Acalendar of activities for the past year will partially cover the effort 
that has been made to reach children through adults. 


A Storytelling Institute for workers with children—librarians from 
Dane County, church workers, parents, Boy and Girl Scout 
workers, Senior Citizens serving on summer play grounds, and 
student nurses. 


A round table discussion for Community workers with children 
and youth to discuss their needs for library services —YWCA, 
YMCA, Boy and Girl Scout leaders, PTA, City Recreation De- 
partment, and Neighborhood Houses. 





| Establishment of a Family Living Collection of approximately 
500 books, pamphlets, and magazines dealing with child devel - 
opment and the varied aspects of family life opened at the Main 
Library during National Library Week. With it a reading list 
was prepared—"Focus on the Family." 


| Branch librarians discussed library services with Cub Scout 
leaders. 


Reading lists were prepared by the Children’s librarian to high- 
light the Cub Scout theme of the month. 
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Display of suitable books for scouting activities was prepared 
and attended by the Children's librarian for Leaders' "pow wow." 


Exhibit of children's books for Christmas (and other giving) was 
arranged at Main Library--this is an annual event. 


University of Wisconsin class in Children's Literature held an 
extended session at the Main Library to become acquainted with 
library services and materials. 


The cumulative affect of these activities is already noticeable in in- 
creased family use of Madison Public Library services. 





Joseph Krumgold and Marie Hall Ets 
Win Newbery-Caldecott Awards 


Joseph Krumgold and Marie Hall Ets were honored in March as recipi- 
ents of the Newbery and Caldecott medals, given for the most distinguished 
books for children published during 1959. The announcement of the awards 
was made by Elizabeth Burr, chairman of the American Library Association's 
Children's Services Division's Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee, at the 
New York office of publisher Frederic G. Melcher, donor of the medals. 


The Newbery medal, given annually for the most distinguished contri- 
bution to American literature for children, goes to Joseph Krumgold for his 
Onion John, published by the Thomas Y. Crowell Company. The only author 
to receive thishonor more than once, Krumgold's .. .And Now Miguel brought 
him a Newbery medal in 1954. Runners-up for the award this year are: Jean 
George's My Side of the Mountain (Dutton), Gerald Johnson's America _ Is 
Born (Morrow), and Carol Kendall's The Gammage Cup (Harcourt) . 











The Caldecott medal is awarded annually to the artist of the year's most 
distinguished American picture book. Marie Hall Ets' Nine Days toChristmas, 
which she wrote in collaboration with Aurora Labastida and which was pub- 
lished by The Viking Press, won for her the award. Runners-up are: Adrienne 
Adams, Houses from the Sea (story by Alice E. Goudy, published by Scribner) , 
and Maurice Sendak, Moon Jumpers (written by Janice May Udry, published 
by Harpers) . 











The medals will be presented at the Children's Book Awards Banquet on 
Tuesday, June 21, at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel in Montreal, Canada, during 
the joint conference of the American and Canadian Library Associations. 
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Knowing Your Books 


Elizabeth H. Gross 
Assistant Professor 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve University 


[Editor's note: Miss Gross spoke at the Children's Section Luncheon at 
the Wisconsin Library Association conference in Madison in October, 
1959. Her paper is somewhat shortened below. ] 

The subject assigned to me for today, "Knowing your books," is one in 
which | am vitally interested, because it is of such crucial importance to the 
success of our work. Within the three words of that phrase are ensconced 
many problems, particularly in this era of increasing book production. 


We are faced with how to perform 
the task of selecting books for a library 
and for the individual child more per- 
fectly, more professionally, and more 
personally than ever before, at a time 
when there is an ever-increasing flow 
of children's books coming from the pub- 
lishers, when greater efforts than ever 
are being made to awaken more and more 
people to the potential value of the li- 
brary's resources to their own individual 
situations and to the groups, institutions, 
or organizations with which they work. 


Children's librarians have always 
worked within the community. Well 
aware that the home, the school, the 
church, and the recreational facilities 
| of a neighborhood are all important influences in the lives of children, we 
| have taken the initiative in conveying to these groups a knowledge of the 

library. 








Today, however, there is a danger--and a very real one--that we will 
become so immersed in the many details of our work, in the immense range of 
our activities, and in extending the role of library service to children within 
the total library structure, that we will not have time to become acquainted 
personally with the books on our shelves. This situation is not one which con- 
fronts children's librarians alone--one administrator confided to me last year 
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that he had little time for reading books, a fact which he and | both deplored; 
but in the few years of his administration, he had made the library a more im- 
portant institution in his city than it had ever been before. There is a trend, 
| think, toward acquiring knowledge of books iin the fastest way possible, fre- 
quently without reading them. | have been asked by librarians why it is neces- 
sary to know the contents of so many children's books, and my answer is that 
the children demand it, and if 1am to help children acquire enjoyment and 
satisfaction in reading, there is no other way. A child does not care about 
the opinion of a book reviewer, but he does want to know why you think he 
would like to read the book and, if he trusts you, what you really think of it. 





| remember associating witha librarian, once, who never read a book 
the entire eighteen months that | worked in her library. She read reviews and 
possessed a photographic memory. | marveled at how well she could discuss 
new books with the patrons, but | was also well aware that she was counseling 
and discussing with adults; had she been advising children, some inquisitive 
ten-year-old might well have wanted to know what happened to Ronnie when 
the lighthouse keeper did not keep his promise to return in time for Christmas. 
Neither the blurb nor the review could answer that question, and the child 
would have known instantly that the librarian had not read the book. 





We can't read all the children's books published each year, nor do we 
need to; neither should we confine ourselves to this one area of literature . 
We must continue to grow as adults, mentally, spiritually, and emotionally , 
through literature at our own level. But when we became children's librarians , 
we did not leave the world behind us. 


Why is it that librarians so rarely are found reading a book in the li- 
brary? A little five-year-old girl once remarked to a librarian, "I wanted to 
be a librarian, but | guess | won't, ‘cause | like to read." That, | think, isa 
stinging indictment. Sometimes staff regulations or tradition specifically for- 
bid reading "on the job," but often, | think, we have a guilty feeling about 
reading on "company time." Yet knowing books is our job, and our responsi- 
bility lies in knowing not only the author, title, and subject of a book, but 
the contents as well. 


What effect do you think a children's librarian would have, reading a 
book at her desk and giving evidence of obviously enjoying it? I think, a 
very good one; for after all, example is the strongest influence of all. 


Having made this statement, | want tobe certain that | am not misunder- 
stood. A librarian should at all times be conscious of the needs of the public 
and never become so absorbed in a book that a child or an adult patron hesi - 
tates to interrupt. And | will frankly admit that to lose yourself in a book, 
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to savor its richness of style and story, you will have to read it at home, for 
complete absorption cannot be the rule unless we allow it at the expense of 
the public which we serve. But many books do not require intensive concen- 
tration, and we must learn to distinguish between those that do and those that 
do not. 


ADULT LIBRARIANS NEED TO KNOW 


At the same time that we need to keep ourselves abreast of the world 
about us, and particularly of its literature, | believe most earnestly that li- 
brarians who work with adults should be conversant with the best in children's 
books. This year at Western Reserve we have a young man who is in charge 
of one of the small-town libraries near Cleveland. He is taking his doctorate 
and is enrolled in the Children's Literature class because he feels that as an 
administrator, he needs to know something about this area. We also have a 
young woman, majoring in English, who is taking the same course as part of 
her literature program. Lillian Smith puts the cause of children's literature 
most persuasively when she reminds us that it is not a thing apart, but a por- 
tion--and a very important portion--of all literature. The knowledge of lit - 
erature is not a one-lane road, but a many-laned highway. 


Let us grant, then, that children's books must be read before we can 
answer requests for "a good book like this one, "for the book “about the family 
who put salt in their coffee," ora book "to help you get along with your 
family when you are 13." Let us ponder how we can achieve this goal, con- 
sidering the limitations of time and capacity, the quantity of books being 
published yearly, and the important fact that we must have time to live as 
adults. 


SELECTION AIDS AND GUIDANCE 


Not many states offer guidance and advice about books so freely and 
ably as does Wisconsin at the state level. In few situations, except in large 
library systems with well-organized book selection routines and facilities, 
can books be read before purchase. Reviews or buying lists from libraries 
which have provision for adequate reviewing must be the guide for the major- 
ity of librarians. Too little comparative reviewing is done; that is, evaluation 
of one title against previous books on the same subject or theme--for it does 
not always follow that a new title is superior to one published some years ago . 
Many librarians (although no fault of their own, but merely because of limited 
resources) are in no position to make this comparison for themselves. 


Although many libraries have established no machinery for the scheduled 
re-evaluation of books, librarians before re-ordering a title frequently take 
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into consideration the children's response to it. One pitfall which we must 
avoid is that of discarding (or not re-purchasing) a title merely on the basis 
of its few circulations. | know of one librarian who set up a rule that if a 
book was not read so many times ina year, it was withdrawn. Sucha yard- 
stick cannot be the measure by which we maintain our collections. The in- 
trinsic value of the book to the child and to the whole field of his literature 
is the only true criterion, and if a book is worthy of the children, there will 
be a sufficient number of readers over the years to justify its retention. 


We must search for aids which will enable us to reduce the time we 
spend in routine work. One service already in existence provides children's 
librarians with a fast and accurate record of book information which it would 
take an individual considerable time to collect. These are the MB NUBook 
Cards, in a different color each year, which give all the bibliographic infor- 
mation necessary for book purchase, a brief annotation of the book, the grade 
level, and the dates of reviews in all the leading book-review media. 


We have not yet availed ourselves of the specialized knowledge existing 
among the citizens of our communities. (lam thinking now particularly of 
the fields of science, areas in which few of us can qualify as competent 
judges.) Perhaps one very good reason for our failure to enlist this kind of 
help has been our justifiable concern with keeping control of book selection 
in the hands of professionally trained people. 


| sometimes think that a book review committee carefully selected from 
among interested adults in the community would not be amiss. This plan, 
naturally, would call for guidance by the librarian in book selection princi- 
ples, but it would also educate the public to the value of good literature for 
children versus the mediocre. 


| noted in Miss Burr's letter that this afternoon there is to be some dis- 
cussion of how to explain to parents and to children why you do not include 
some books in your collections. When | was in Baltimore, we published a 
list for the guidance of parents in the selection and purchase of books for 
their children. For help in compiling the third edition, we formed a small 
committee of parents and teachers to work with us, and the sharing of opin— 
ions, of likes and dislikes, was of enormous value. Both the laymen and the 
librarians profited, and | always felt that the lay members of the committee 
gained a much clearer conception of the library's book policy for children-- 
and an understanding of why Carolyn Keene and the Bobbsey Twins were not 
purchased. This type of cooperation requires careful planning, tact, and 
skill on the part of the librarian, but for building good public relationsand 
educating a community in the selection of worth-while literature for children , 
it has no peer. 
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| have so far spoken mainly of the problems which confront us in the 
selection of children's books, and of the means by which we may solve some 
of them. Now I would like todwell for afew moments onthe standards which 
should guide this selection. In building book collections which will open 
vistas to children, we must follow many paths, all of them leading to "the 
door in the wall" which opens upon the rich personal satisfaction that books 
can bring to each individual. Included among the books on the shelves of any 
children's room or school library must be those meeting the highest standards 
of excellence, and in these same collections there must be a representation 
of those titles which will entice the poor or reluctant reader at his own level. 
In between there will be books ranging from fantasy to nuclear fission, some 
ephemeral and good for satisfying the fleeting curiosity of the moment, others 
which the children themselves, by their good sense, their steady loyalty, and 
their intuition, together with an educated taste for what is good and lasting, 
will make the so-called classics of the future. 


THE DANGER OF COMPLACENCY 


One of the pitfalls lying before us today is that in our eagerness to see 
that children read something, we may delude ourselves into buying a book 
with the thought that it can be a steppingstone to something better, when in 
reality it is the end of the trail. If we are content to buy the average or the 
mediocre book simply to supply the immediate demand, without a thought as 
to its potential value to the individual child, we are failing in our greatest 
responsibility. Norman Cousins writes and speaks much of our complacency 
with violence--a point on which | agree most whole-heartedl y--but | would 
also add that our complacency, our tolerance of mediocrity and conformity 
as it relates to children, is every bit as vicious and, in the long run, may be 
as dangerous. 


As | see our responsibilities, they are to provide children with books 
which possess within themselves a vital faith in the ultimate goodness and 
decency of mankind, an empathy with people of all races, colors, and creeds 
which is based upon neither sentimentality nor righteousness, and a standard 
of moral conduct whichwill enable them to meet the problems of their gener- 
ation with dignity and courage. Perhaps some of you will remember these 
words of Vainamoinen in Babette Deutsch's "Heroes of the Kalevala": 


Friends, be sure you do not rear a child crookedly, for 
a child crookedly reared will never grow straight, nor 
get understanding. Though he lives to be old, he will 
never have the mind of a man and the thoughts of a 
hero. 
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Libraries on Film 


POLICIES AND PROCEDURES GOVERNING 
THE WISCONSIN FREE LIBRARY COMMISSION'S 
FILM COLLECTION 


[Editor's note: This statement of policies and procedures has been 
drawn up to help libraries and individuals borrow Commission-owned 
films that are on deposit at the Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction at 
the University of Wisconsin... Films owned by BAVI should be re- 
quested directly from the Bureau. Assistance in the selection and use 
of films may be had on application to the Commission's Film Con- 
sultant, Mrs. Helen H. Lyman. 


The Wisconsin Library Bulletin in September (vol. 56, no. 5) will 
publish further materials on films about libraries and the use of films 
by libraries. ] 





WHY FILMS? 





To help Wisconsin residents towork for the establishment of improvement 
of public library service, the Wisconsin Free Library Commission provides 
a collection of 16mm sound films which deal with various aspects of pub- 
lic library service. The use of such films in a program tells the library 
story in a way that appeals to many community groups. 


. WHICH FILMS? 





Consult Libraries on Films, an annotated list of the WFLC filmcollection 
in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, May-June, 1958, page 181, and watch 
for future issues. If advice is needed in selecting a film, you may write 
to the Film Consultant, WFLC. 








WHO MAY BORROW THESE FILMS? 





The seven categories of borrowers which are listed in the statement, "Book 
Services of the Traveling Library," apply also to film borrowers: 


Public libraries 

State hospitals and institutions and departments of state government 
Individuals employed by the State of Wisconsin 

Communities without established public libraries 

Individuals without public library service 


Okt WH — 
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6. Schools in communities without public library service 
7. Camps in areas without public library service, giving priority to non- 
profit camps 


VI. WHERE TO WRITE FOR FILMS 





1. Individuals who live in communities with public libraries will order 
films from the public library 

2. Public libraries will order films directly from Bureau of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, Madison 6, Wisconsin 

3. All other borrowers will address requests to the Traveling Library, 
Box 1437, Madison 1, Wisconsin 


V. HOW TO ORDER FILMS 





1. Give the title of the film and state that it is one owned by the WFLC 

2. State the date you wish to use the film. If possible, indicate alter- 
nate dates for the title 

3. Indicate alternate titles if a substitute film can be used 


VI. WHEN TO ORDER FILMS 





Requests are honored on a 48-hour basis; however, it is best to request 
film at the earliest possible date 


Vil. LENGTH OF LOAN 





1. Films may be borrowed for one viewing (a 24-hour period) 
2. Ifa series of showings is planned, a special arrangement should be 
made 


Vill. CHARGES ON THE FILMS 





1. There is no rental charge on WFLC-owned films 

2. The film user will pay to BAVI a minimum handling charge of 50¢ 
per film 

3. Postage is prepaid when the film is mailed from BAVI. Users pay 
postage when the film is returned. 





WISCONSIN LIBRARY FILM CIRCUIT - Annual Meeting, May 26, Madison 
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District Meetings - 1960 


The district meetings this spring will concentrate on books--their se- 
lection and use. Several programs will highlight children's books and ser- 
vices. Invitations will be sent out late inApril with further information about 
each meeting. Trustees will plan toattend these meetings and in some places 
will get together for informal discussions of their special programs. 


Some highlights of ‘the programs, as reported by February 29, are: 





District Chairman Host Library Date 
West Central Mrs. Lillian Parmenter Westby Public May 3 
Sparta (Meeting at Vernon 


County Electric Co-Op, 
110 N. Main Street) 
Program highlights: Children's Books and Reading 
Library Publicity 
Devils Lake Josephine Harvey New Lisbon May 4 
Baraboo Memorial 
Program highlights: White House Conference on Children and Youth 
Personal and Professional Reading of Librarians 
Southwest Mrs. Pauline Clark State College May 6 
Boscobel Platteville 
Program highlights: The Librarian Reads Professional Books 
Young Adult Reading 
Indianhead Doris Pitzer Rice Lake Public May 11 
Chippewa Falls 
Program highlights: Focus on State Library Projects and Plans 
Wisconsin Valley Dorothea Krause Tomahawk Public May 12 
Wausau 
Program highlights: Telling the Tale of the Book (demonstrations 
of TV and radio presentations and book talks) 

















Second Mrs. Louise Raschig Llewellyn Neighbor- May I8 
Congressional Milwaukee hood Branch Library, 

and 907 East Russell 
Rock River Valley Milwaukee 


(Joint Meeting) 
Program highlights: A Straight "A" Program: America and Asia, 
Antipathy or Affinity 





Fox River Valley Mrs. Barbara Kelly Kellogg Public May 19 
Manitowoc Green Bay 
Program highlights: Commission Progress 
How to Tell the Public About our Wares 
White House Conference on Children and Youth 
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IN | AND OUT 
OF THE COMMISSION OFFICES 




















By S. Janice Kee, Secretary 
Written February 29, 1960 


SPRING LIBRARY MEETINGS: Early each January, the Vice President of 
the Wisconsin Library Association meets with the chairmen of the eight district 
library associations to discuss programs and dates for the spring meetings. 
Also, early in the year, officers of the WLA Sections (Children's, County, 
Reference, and College and University) get together to plan their "spring 
meetings." Occasionally the Wisconsin Library Trustees Association has a 
spring meeting. At the same time, the Commission is usually working on in- 
service programs for librarians, some of which are scheduled more advan- 
tageously in spring than fall. Asa result, our April and May calendars are 
generously dotted with the numerous library meetings that have been planned 
--and are announced elsewhere in this Bulletin. 





We look forward to working with you in the various meetings in all 
parts of the state within the next few months. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY PROJECTS: By the time you read this Bulletin, you will 
have received in a Special Mailing a one-sheet piece entitled "Public Li- 
brary Development in Wisconsin, 1960." A map shows the location of the 
special library projects; there are three multi-county projects and three 
serving single counties. 








The six-county (Project 6) bookmobile service began on an icy morning 
--a bit too icy for our truck to make a quick stop to avoid hitting a car 
carrying a mother and two children. Asa result, the bookmobile ended up 
on its side and consequently ina repair shop. Thankful no one was injured 
and eager not to disappoint the anticipating library patrons, the Project 6 
staff pressed into action a station wagon substitute book carrier and only three 
days of service were lost. This was one of those rare accidents which good 
drivers sometimes cannot avoid. 


In the four-county project, on the other hand, the bookmobile staff 
began its rounds in October, andalthough weather conditions have not always 
been good, no stops were missed except those scheduled Christmas day and 
the day after, which were cancelled because of the holidays. 
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In the Library Processing Center in Southwest Wisconsin, a Liaison 
Committee of three members is moving forward with a series of conferences 
and other activities prior to formulating a plan for the continuing support of 
their 5-county project, involving 21 public libraries. Members of the Com- 
mission staff are working closely with this group. 


EXTENSION OF THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT: All of Wisconsin's library 
development projects are financed by federal funds appropriated under the 
Library Services Act. The American Library Association's Washington office 
has reported at least seven bills to extend the Act for five years introduced 
in the House and Senate since the first of the year. No major changes in 
the Act are proposed; without an extension, its appropriations expire at the 
end of June, 1961. The ALA Council voted, by a mail ballot in December, 
to seek a five-year extension without major changes. 





COMMISSION MEETING: The February 3rd meeting was cancelled. It is 
possible that special meetings may be called later in the year as important 
matters arise, especially those related to the findings of the state-wide survey. 





THE ALA MIDWINTER MEETING, in Chicago, January 28-February 1, was 
attended officially by Elizabeth Burr (President-Elect, Children's Services 
Division; Chairman - Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee, and Delegate 
to White House Conference onChildren and Youth); lone A. Nelson (Special 
representative to conference on State Aid to Public Libraries; and member, 
Library Administration Division State Library Personnel Practices Committee); 
Dorothy Naughton (Secretary, Adult Services Division); and S. Janice Kee 
(Past President, American Association of State Libraries; member, Program 
Evaluation and Budget Committee; Nominating Committee; Public Library 
Association Committee to Study the Bases of Financial Support of Public Li- 
braries; and Issue Editor, July 1960, Library Trends, on State Aid to Public 
Libraries) . 








STAFF MANUALS: We have just completed work on A Handbook for Staff 
Members, a mimeographed booklet designed to acquaint our growing staff 
with the state's civil service policies and with our own departmental rules. 
A few copies have been made available for loan to librarians wishing to 
write their own manuals; requests should be addressed to lone A. Nelson, 
Co-ordinator of Field Services. 








STATEWIDE SURVEY OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES: The "Survey Action Group, " 





composed of WLA and WLTA committees mentioned elsewhere in this Bulletin, 
and the three "generalist" consultants on the Commission staff, and |, met 
on February 26 to discuss current progress on the survey with the surveyors, 
Professor Ruth Baumann, Dr. Leon Carnovsky, and George Russell . 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 














LIBRARY SURVEY ACTION COMMITTEE 


Bernard Schwab, director of the Madison Public Library, was named on 
February 5 as chairman of WLA's Library Survey Action Committee. The 
committee was appointed to study and carry forward the recommendations of 
a statewide survey of public libraries now being conducted by the University 
of Wisconsin Bureau of Government for the Free Library Commission. Other 
members of the Action Committee are: Ethel Brann, librarian, Lake Geneva 
Public Library; Margaret Paulus, chief librarian, West Allis Public Library; 
John Frantz, director, Kellogg Public Library, Green Bay; and Gertrude 
Thurow, chief librarian, LaCrosse Public Library. 


The WLA Action Committee will work with a committee to be appointed 
from WLTA and members of the Commission staff to receive the reporis of the 
statewide survey as they are released and translate the findings and recom- 
mendations into an action program for the improvement of public libraries in 
Wisconsin. 


REFERENCE SECTION CONFERENCE 


A conference to explore the possibility of establishing regional ref- 
erence centers in the state of Wisconsin will be held in Madison on Saturday, 
April 23, at the Wisconsin Center. Sponsoring the meeting is the Wisconsin 
Chapter of the Reference Services Division, American Library Association; 
the chapter is also the Reference Section of the Wisconsin Library Association. 


Reference librarians and administrators in public, college, and school 
libraries are being invited to attend. 


Registration is scheduled from 9:00 to 9:30. The morning session will 
run from 9:30 to 12, and the afternoon session from 1:30 to 3:30. 


A committee, composed of Dorothy Huston, Mrs. Helen Lyman, Helen 
Northup, and Benton Wilcox, is planning the program. Questions to be ex- 
plored by the conference are: 1. Where are the resource centers and refer- 
ence personnel in Wisconsin at present; 2. What patterns of cooperation 
have been devised in this state and other states to improve reference service; 
3. What would be expected of a regional reference center; 4. What can be 
done in Wisconsin to develop such centers. 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE 1960 


The conference planning committee met in Milwaukee on Friday, Febru- 
ary 26,to coordinate plans for our annual conference to be held at the Hotel 
Pfister on October 9-I|. Vivian Maddox, Assistant Director of the Milwaukee 
Public Library, is Local Arrangements Chairman and Mr. Nolan Neds of the 
Milwaukee Public Library staff has been appointed Exhibits Chairman. 


AWARDS 


Have you sent your nominations for the Clarence B. Lester Memorial, 
the Wisconsin Librarian of the Year, and the Wisconsin Trustee of the Year 
Awards to Dorothea Krause, Wausau Public Library, Chairman of the WLA 
Awards and Honors Committee? The committee wishes to remind members of 
the WLA, library boards, and individual library trustees that the deadline 
for nominations for the three awards is May 31, 1960. Complete information 
as to the criteria for the awards and how to submit nominations was sent to 
every member of the Association in February. The Committee: Miss Krause, 
Chairman; Mrs. Grace Lofgren, Burlington Public Library; Elizabeth Burr, 
WFLC; Florence Walde, Wisconsin State College, Superior; John Colson, 
State Historical Society; and Janet Meili, Sheboygan High School librarian, 
will be meeting early in June to consider nominations. Don't delay--send 
your nomination]! 





STAND UP AND BE COUNTED! 


If you are a professional librarian, or an experienced non-professional 
librarian, you take pride in the role which you play in your community or 
institution. The significance of library service in your community or insti- 
tution depends upon you, and others like you. If your community or insti- 
tution is aware of its library resources and services, it is because you have 
made some effort to make it come alive to those you serve. 


State andnational library programs need your support for the same rea- 
sons we have just mentioned. Professional pride ought to make each of us 
loyal to our state and national associations, and encourage our interest in 
library service beyond the limited circle of local community, college or uni- 
versity. Too often we look upon membership in state or national library 
associations from the selfish point of view: “What's in it for me?", instead 
of recognizing the many worthwhile programs that these organizations carry 
on for the benefit of libraries and librarians everywhere. The work of state 
and national groups need the interested support of many individuals, working 
together in a common cause. Your membership helps in this common effort 
for better library service throughout your state, and throughout all the states 
of the United States. 
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If you are not now a member of the Wisconsin Library Association, or 
the American Library Association, here is what you can do: 


1. Send your own dues for WLA to Mrs. Astrid Kunde, Treasurer, 
Lake Geneva Public Library, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin (or 
write her for a membership blank). 

2. Send your own dues for ALA to The American Library Associ- 
ation, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois (or write 
Orrilla Blackshear, Madison Public Library, for further in- 
formation as to the dues scale. 

3. Find out how many members of your library staff are not 
members of WLA or ALA, and invite them to join this year. 

4. Present the matter of WLA membership to your Board of Trus- 
tees (if you are a public librarian), and ask them to take out 
an institutional membership. Every Wisconsin library should 
be a member of the state association. 


And there are personal advantages for you in joining both state and 
national associations! You will receive the WLA President's Newsletter and 
the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, asa member of WLA; you will receive var- 
ious publications as a member of ALA; you can share in the activities of each 
organization (annual conferences, spring meetings of sections, district meetings 
held throughout the state); you can serve on committees of WLA, and begin 
to sense the satisfaction of sharing in the library world beyond your local 
area. 








Good library service does not just happen; it takes interested people 
working, and sharing, and supporting, those organizations which are contin- 
ually working to bring improvements in libraries and community service 
throughout our own state and throughout the entire United States. We hope 
you will join us, and help us reach our goal: "One thousand in Sixty!" 


SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


The Scholarship Committee of the Wisconsin Library Association an- 
nounces four scholarships of $1,000 each for graduate study in an accredited 
library school for the academic year of 1960-61. These scholarships have been 
made possible by the Wisconsin Free Library Commission through its State Plan 
for the further extension of public library services to rural areas, using federal 
funds under the Library Services Act. 





The recipients of these scholarships must: 


1. Be residents of Wisconsin 
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2. Have aknowledge of and interest in the Library Ser- 
vices Act and its purpose of promoting the further 
extension of library services in rural areas (under 
10,000 population) 

3. Be willing to work two years in a Wisconsin library 
operation serving rural people 

4. Bequalified for admission to an accredited graduate 
school : 

5. Be able to begin study in the school year of 1960- 
1961, either in summer or fall of 1960 





The recipients must understand that the grant will be paid inthis manner: 


a. Tuition forthe year willbe paid directly to the Uni- 
versity of the grantee's choice 

b. The balance of the $!,000 grant will be paid to the 
grantee in ten months on a monthly basis as long as 
he is in school 


All papers necessary for the application and an application form must 
be completed and received before May 15, 1960. Ask for application form 
from: 

Donald A. Woods, Chairman 
WLA Scholarship Committee 
2500 East Kenwood Bivd. 
Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 


The Committee will announce the recipients early in June, 1960. Win- 
ning applicants will be notified promptly. 


Scholarship Committee, Wisconsin Library Association 


Gladys Cavanaugh Edward Lynch 
Ellen Erickson Donald Woods, 
S. Janice Kee Chairman 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


Ruby Roeder, librarian of the Williams Free Library at Beaver Dam, has 
been named chairman of the Committee on Work with Senior Citizens for 1960. 
When committee appointments were published earlier, a chairman for this 
committee had not been chosen. 





WLA CHILDREN'S SECTION - Spring Meeting, April 11, Milwaukee 
WLA COUNTY SECTION - Spring Meeting, April 25, Fennimore 
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_WLIA 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY 
TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION 














The Executive Committee of WLTA met on February 13 at the Hotel 
Pfister in Milwaukee. Discussion at the meeting centered on trustees--the 
trustees thatare inactive inWLTAand those that do not belong to the associa- 
tion. 


Mrs. A. W. Hammond, president, announced committee appointments 
for 1960: 


Legislative 
Roy C. Millar, Wauwatosa, Chairman 
Emenzo Warden, Rhinelander 
Franklin Wallick, Milwaukee 
(This committee will work with the WLA Library Survey 
Action Committee and members of the Free Library Com- 
mission staff in implementing the state-wide survey of 
public libraries now under way.) 
Personnel and Policies and Practices 
Amil W. Zellmer 
(Mr. Zellmer will represent WLTA in planning the Per- 
sonnel Institute inApril being cosponsored by the Com- 
mission, WLA, WLTA, the State Bureau of Personnel , 
and the University of Wisconsin Library School .) 
Nominating 
Mrs. A. H. Sommerfield, LaCrosse, Chairman 
Mrs. Alton Olson, Mendow 
Mrs. Floyde Sias, Onalaska 





Mrs. Hammond will represent WLTA at each of the District meetings in 
May. Local WLTA chairmen have been named to represent the Association 
as well; these are: 


Fox River Valley (Green Bay) - Stanley Greene 
Wisconsin Valley (Wausau) - Rev. W. H. Ortwein 
Indianhead (Rice Lake) - Mrs. W. O. Blunkett 
Devil's Lake (New Lisbon) - Mrs. A. W. Hammond 
West Central (Westby) - Mrs. Alton Olson 

Second Congressional (Milwaukee) - Roy C. Millar 
Southwest (Fennimore) - Mrs. Melvin Bonn 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 











[Editor's note: The material for thiscolumn is gleaned from news 
releases, correspondence, newspaper clippings, other printed 
materials, and any other source by which the Commission is able 
to learn of things of interest to Wisconsin librarians and trustees. 
To make thiscolumn as interesting and useful as possible, you are 
invited to send news items to the Wisconsin Library Bulletin Edi- 
tor, State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin. ] 


FROM WISCONSIN LIBRARIES 


ABBOTSFORD - The public library moved into its new quarters in the com- 
munity hall in February as the building was opened. Mrs. Mame Emling is 
librarian. 





ANTIGO - Mrs. Chester Fuchs has been appointed acting librarian to fill 
the vacancy created by the resignation of Mrs. Arthur Holland. Mrs. Holland 
is now a special consultant on the staff of the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission. 


BELOIT - A $1,200,000 Library was given the top priority in the new devel - 
opment program unveiled before students, faculty, alumni and friends of 
Beloit College at a "kick-off" weekend, February 13. Ground-breaking is 
expected within the next twelve months, after preliminary plans have been 
converted into a working blueprint, according to H. Vail Deale, Director of 
Libraries. Beloit has one of the largest college library collections in the 
United States on the basis of volumes per student. 


CHILTON - Mrs. R. C. Tesch, a trustee of the Chilton library, has been 
named by the Chamber of Commerce as one of Chilton's citizens of the year. 
Mrs. Tesch has been associated with the library, as a librarian, volunteer, or 
trustee, since 1933. 


LA CROSSE - The trustees of the public library voted on December 28, 1959, 
to charge an annual fee of $3 for public library service to non-residents of 
the city. In an announcement of the increase from a former rate of $1, the 
trustees said that their decision was motivated by a trend toward making all 
governmental units aware of their responsibility to provide library service for 
their residents just as they provide education, police protection, etc. 
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LAKE GENEVA - Mrs. Ethel Brann, librarian, has announced the gift of a 
collection of 2,000 volumes of fine editions of American and English authors. 
The books, one of the largest gifts ever made to the library, were given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray E. Titus of Delavan Lake. 


MADISON - Mrs. Orrilla T. Blackshear, assistant city librarian, will teach 
two courses in the field of book selection at the University of Wisconsin Li- 
brary School during the 1960 summer session. 


MANITOWOC - A reference workshop was held at the public library on Jan- 
vary 21 for members of the Manitowoc library staff and reference librarians 
from neighboring communities. Mrs. Helen Lyman of the Free Library Com- 
mission staff conducted the session. 


MILWAUKEE - The public library board of trustees has approved, "in essence, " 
a plan for remodeling space now occupied by the public museum. The pro- 
ject probably will begin in 1963, ds the museum should have its new building 
sometime that year, according to Richard Krug, Milwaukee librarian. The 
remodeling plan is estimated to cost about $800,000. 


ONALASKA - Mrs. Tom Ryan has been appointed librarian of the Onalaska 
branch of the LaCrosse County Library, to succeed Mrs. Mae Peterson, who 
recently resigned. 


OSHKOSH - Mrs. MellieAnderson, librarian of the Winnebago County Public 
Library for many years, until her retirement on January 1, was honored re- 
cently in a tribute by Leonard Archer, Oshkosh librarian. Ina letter sent to 
county teachers, Homemaker Club officials, and others, Archer said, in part: 
"Mrs. Anderson is well beloved throughout the county for her untiring zeal 
in helping the teachers of the county, in promoting the use of good books 
through clubs, libraries, schools, families, and individuals... Working with 
people is an art. To replace a person who has the gift of this art is not going 
to be easy." The Winnebago County Library was integrated into the Oshkosh 
Public Library system as the extension department on January 1. 


The Board of Regents of State Colleges has approved plans for the new 
Oshkosh State College library building, according to an announcement made 
in January. The proposed building--its exact location on the campus has not 
been decided--will have stack space for 430,000 volumes and study space 
for 953 students. Estimated cost for the building, which still must be approved 
by the state architect, is $1,500,000. 


SHAWANO - The city council has approved financing and construction plans 
for a new $150,000 library building, expected to be completed by August |. 
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SUPERIOR - Six trustees were appointed to the new city library board in Feb- 
ruary, by Mayor Lawrence M. Hagen. 


TURTLE LAKE - The new public library was opened in mid-February in quarters 
in the municipal building. Mrs. Mildred Bunker is librarian. The library is 
participating in the Free Library Commission's Barron County project, and has 
received books from the deposit collection placed at the Rice Lake public 
library. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS - A newcirculation policy adopted in January has made 
all the books, magazines, recordings, etc., at the public library available 
for two-week loan. Formerly some of the newer books, and periodicals, were 
circulated for seven days only. Under the new policy, older books may be 
renewed, while new books may not be renewed. 


FROM THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Aurianne Award for the Best Juvenile Book on Animal Life. The second 
Aurianne award, made in January for books published in 1958, has been a- 
warded to Meindert DeJong for his Along Came a Dog, published by Harper 
and Brothers. The award was made by a committee of the Children's Services 
Division, ALA. In commenting on the award, Mrs. Helen Renthal, of Evan- 
ston, Illinois, chairman of the committee, said "...the book is exciting, 
comic and memorable, one that will give a child a sense of the indomitable 
in animal life in particular and in nature generally." 








Recommendations for the 1961 award (for the best qualifying book published 
in 1959) may be made by anyone interested, and should be sent to Mattie 
Ruth Moore, Dallas Independent School District, 3700 Ross, Dallas, Texas. 


Standards for School Library Programs is the title of the first compilation of 
school standards to be issued by ALA since 1945. Published on March 1, the 
new standards will be, for most schools, goals to be attained over a period of 
several years. The new standards represent several years of research, sur- 
veys, and suggestions by librarians and members of professional and lay organi- 
zations. The standards are of "great significance for the entire library pro- 
fession, " Benjamin Powell, ALA president, said, in urging the active support 
and cooperation of all libraries, "all of which have a vital stake in the 

products of public schools." 





Library Trends: The July, 1960, issue,on State Aid to Public Libraries, is 





sponsored by the American Association of State Libraries and is being edited 
by S. Janice Kee of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission; a political scien- 
tist and seven librarians from state library agencies are contributors. 
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LIBRARY POSITIONS OPEN 











PROFESSIONAL 


Head Librarian. Antigo Public Library. Duties: Administration of library. 
Requirements: BLS or MLS. Experience: Preferred, but not essential. Salary: 
Open. Vacation: Four weeks. Sick leave. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal 
Retirement and Social Security. Apply to Morgan Poullette, Antigo High 
School, Antigo, Wisconsin. 

Head of Adult Services; 

Head of Extension Department; 

Head of Youth Department. Three positions open at Appleton Public Library. 
Training required. Experience preferred. Salary range: $3,960 - $5,880. 
Social Security. Retirement. Blue Shield, Sick leave. Apply EdithRechcygl, 
Librarian. 

Head, Adult Services. Public Library, Beloit. Duties: Supervise reference 
and circulation departments and do some reference work. Requirements: BLS 
or MLS. Experience: 4 years minimum in public library work. Beginning 
salary: $5,200 minimum. Vacation. Sick leave. Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
paid bycity. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal Employees and Social Security. 
Life insurance. Apply toC. W. Jens, Municipal Center, Beloit. 

Assistant Cataloger. Beloit College Libraries, Beloit. Requirements: college 
degree and BLS or MLS. Language background helpful but not essential . 
Experience: Some in cataloging required. Position carries faculty rank. Sal- 
ary: $5,000. Vacation: One Month. Apply to H. Vail Deale, Director. 
Librarian. Public Library, Brookfield. Duties: organize and administer a new 
library. Requirements: BLS or MLS. Experience: public library administrative 
preferred. Salary: Open. Vacation. Sick leave. BlueCross and Blue Shield: 
one-half paid by city. Retirement: Social Security. Apply to Mrs. Wayne 
Georgeson, President, Library Board, 17825 Longview Court, Brookfield. 
Chief of Technical Processing. Eau Claire Public Library. Duties: Super- 
vision of ordering, cataloging, and classifying. Requirements: BLS or MLS. 
Experience: cataloging experience necessary. Salary: $4,500-$5,000 be- 
ginning, dependent on experience. Vacation: 12 working days first year of 
employment, 24 thereafter. Sick leave: 12 days a year, accumulating to 90. 
Paid hospitalization insurance. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal Employees 
and Social Security. Apply to Gerald Somers, Librarian. 

Branch Librarian. Public Library, LaCrosse. Duties: Branch librarian in 
attractive branch library. Requirements: Library degree. Salary: $4,740- 
$5,460. Vacation: Four weeks. Sick leave: Two weeks. Retirement: Social 
Security. Apply to Gertrude Thurow, Librarian. 
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Head of Extension Department (serving rural area); and 

Head of Processing Department. Twopositions open at Public Library, Oshkosh. 
Requirements: Library School graduates. Salary: $5,040. Vacation: onemonth. 
Sick leave cumulative. Life insurance. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal Em- 
ployees and Social Security. Send resumé of education and experience, age, 
reference, and small photo to Leonard B. Archer, Director. 

Bookmobile Librarian. Shawano City-County Library, Shawano. Duties: 
responsible for operating bookmobile service to adults in Library Services Act 
project. Requirements: BLS or MLS. Experience: Not essential. Beginning 
salary: $4,500. Vacation: Four weeks. Sick leave. Retirement: Social 
Security. Apply to Mrs. Ella Veslak, Librarian. 

Reference Librarian. Public Library, South Milwaukee. Requirements: BLS 
or MLS preferred. Experience: Desirable. Salary: Open. 38-hour, 5-day 
work week. Vacation: Four weeks. Sick leave. Hospitalization insurance. 
Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal Employees and Social Security. Apply to 
Mrs. Meta D. Nelson, Librarian. 

Librarian. Superior Public Library. Duties: Administration of the public li- 
brary system. Requirements: BLS or MLS. Experience preferred. Salary: 
$480 per morth beginning, with increases at six and eighteen months to $510 
per month. Vacation. Sick leave. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal Em- 
ployeesand Social Security. Apply toLawrence M. Hagen, Mayor, City Hall. 
Children's Librarian. Public Library, Superior. Duties: In charge of Chil- 
dren's Department. Requirements: BLS or MLS. Salary: $4,410-$4,650. 
Vacation: One month. Sick leave. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal Em- 
ployees and Social Security. Apply to Esther Friedman, Acting Librarian. 
School Librarian. Wisconsin School for Boys, Wales. Duties: Complete ad- 
ministration and supervision af a school library in a juvenile correction insti- 
tution. Requirements: BLS or MLS. Experience: 2 years minimum as a school 
librarian. Salary: $5,000. Vacation: 2 weeks first year of employment, 3 
weeks thereafter. Sick leave: 12 days per year accumulating to 60. Retire- 
ment: Wisconsin State Employees and Social Security. Apply to Paul D. Prast, 
School Principal, Box WX, Wales. 

Reference Librarian. Public Library, Wausau. Duties: In charge of Reference 
Department. Requirements: BLS or MLS. Experience: Preferred. Salary: 
Open. Vacation: Three weeks. Sick leave. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal 
Employees and Social Security. Apply to Dorothea Krause, Librarian. 
Reference, Cataloging, and Adult Services. T. B. Scott Public Library, 


























Wisconsin Rapids. Requirements: BLS or MLS. Experience: Optional. Sal - 
ary: $4400-$4700 depending on experience. 39 hours per week. Vacation: 
2 to 4 weeks dependitg on length of service. Sick leave: 10 working days 
per year. Hospitalization and surgical insurance: one-half paid by city. 
Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal Employees and Social Security. Apply 
to Edith M. Dudgeon, Librarian. 














BOOKS FOR ADULTS 
EDITED BY RUTH P. SWENSON 











OF WISCONSIN INTEREST 


Derleth, August. The Hills Stand Watch. 1960. 337p. Duell, $4.50 

The life of the David Pengellens is projected against the growingand 
hopeful community of Mineral Point before 1848. The descriptions of the 
two sentinel mounds, the countryside, the town, and the’background of his- 
torical events and characters may hold more interest for the reader than the 
domestic drama which reaches its climax ina stirring scene near the end of 
the book. For all Wisconsin Libraries. 





Duncan, Thomas W. Big River, Big Man. 1959. 1022 p. Lippincott, $6.95 

From 1850 to the days of the elder LaFollette, the activities of the Mc- 
Swasey~Buckmaster family who established lumber interests in western Wis- 
consin are interwoven with the history of the times. As the characters are 
presented, there is little to admire because of the greed that motivates them. 
An overlong novel filled with many people and their stories. 





Carter, Margaret S. New Diggings on the Fever; 1824-1860. 1959. 112 p. 
Author, Box 72, Benton, Wisconsin, $1.25, paper. 977.5 

Mrs. Fremont Carter, the librarian of the Benton Public Library, in her 
presentation of local history will remind librarians tobe alert for local jour- 
nals, letters, and so forth which may contribute to an understanding of the 
past. The current work adds to the information about this settlement on the 
Fever River and is not a new edition of the author's previous work which is 
out of print. 





Curtis, John T. The Vegetation of Wisconsin, an ordination of plant com- 
munities. 1959. 657 p. University of Wisconsin Press, $7.50. 581.9775 

The design of the book and the photographs invite inspection and the many 
maps, charts, and tables supplement this survey which is based on an ex- 
tended research program. The results reported here also incorporate earlier 
findings. A scientific work for an understanding and appreciation of our 
environment that should lead to a wiser use of vegetation. 





Maxwell, Robert S. Emanuel L. Phillipp; Wisconsin stalwart. 1959. 272 p. 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, $6.50. 921 

The emphasis is placed on the development of the World War | governor's 
political thinking and practice; however, several chapters are devoted to 
his early life. 
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OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS 


American Library and Book Trade Annual, 1960. 1959. 309p. Bowker, 
$5.00. 020.58 

This 5th edition, which has several new features in addition to a 5-year 
cumulative index, contains information on publishing, library service and 
professional associations and programs. 





Faverty, Frederic E. Your Literary Heritage. 1959. 254p. Lippincott, 
$3.95. 804 

Eighty books and authors are informally presented to encourage purpose- 
ful reading. 





Powell, Lawrence Clark. Books in my Baggage. 1960. 255 p. World Pub- 
lishing Co., $4.50. 028 

Continues the reporting of his book adventures and includes an extension 
of his essay "Librarians as Readers of Books" under the new title, "Speaking 
of Books." For all librarians. 





100 - 800 


Peterson, William H. The Great Farm Problem. 1959. 235p. Regnery, 
$5.00. 338.1 

Of special value as a history of government intervention in the affairs of 
agriculture. There are readers who will not agree with the author's solution. 





Bowen, Walter S. and Neal, Harry Edward. The United States Secret Service. 
1960. 205 p. Chilton, $4.95. 351.742 

"A factual story of the U.S. Secret Service." Illustrated and in good 
format. 





Shamos, Morris H., ed. Great Experiments in Physics. 1959. 370 p. Holt, 
$6.50. 530.9 

These accounts of the experiments as originally presented, show how the 
principles in physics developed. 





Orr, Clyde, Jr. Between Earth and Space. 1959. 253 p. Macmillan, 
$4.95. 551.5 

A discursive and informative report on the atmosphere for the enlighten- 
ment of the general reader. 





Moorehead, Alan. No Room in the Ark. 1960. 227 p. Harper, $5. 591.96 





An excellent book on Africa with profound and evocative appreciation of 
wildlife and the changing continent. Recommended for all libraries and all 
readers including young people. (KD) 
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Williams, Gree. Virus Hunters. 1959. 503 p. Knopf, $5.95. 616.019 
This is a carefully researched narrative of the discoveries of the viruses 
from smallpox to present day experiments. 


Carrighar, Sally. Wild Voice of the North. 1959. 191 p. Doubleday, 
$3.95. 636.73 

Many interesting facts and anecdotes are related about Huskies and life 
in the Artic. 





Knopf, Mildred O. Cook, My Darling Daughter. 1959. 619 p. Knopf, 
$4.95. 641.5 

The letters to Wendy, and the format of the book add to the pleasure of 
reading this excellent book of 600 new recipes. 





Marshall, John. Classic Cooking; a new approach to French cuisine. 1959. 
210 p. Duell, $3.95. 641.5 
Lists 30 menus and gives instructions on their preparation. 





Willing, Jules Z. The Strategy of Earning a Better Living. 1959. 176p. 
Holt, $3.25. 650.19 

Clearly developed and well amplified with examples, this authoritative 
work will benefit any one who thinks about his employability. 





Meyer, Lewis. Preposterous Papa. 1959. 214p. World, $3.95. 818.54 

Sapulpa, Oklahoma, is the fortunate place Papa chose to settle and start 
his general store back in the days whendrilling for oil brought in a new and 
conglomerate population. Some of the fever and disorder of the early days 
seeps into the story but it is Papa as a business man and a father who makes 
the story. 





900 


Godley, John. Moscow Gatecrash. 1959. 240p. Houghton, $3.50. 914.7 
A lively description of a recent visit to Moscow by a sharp-eyed, daring 
reporter of English and Irish ancestry. (HSB) 





Waldron, D'Lynn. Further than at Home. 1959. 183p. Harper, $3.50. 
915 

Simple, amazing, direct, and very enjoyable is this personal account of 
a journey by the author-traveler who is twenty and well able to plan and to 
take care of herself. Asa curious person with an open mind and a zest for 
experience, she is assisted very properly on many of her adventures through 
Asia and the Near East by the local citizenry. Her comments and evaluations 
and understatement add to the reader's delight. 
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Collier, Eric. Three Against the Wilderness. 1959. 349 p. Dutton, $4.95. 

917.11 

An inspirational and exciting account of a modern pioneer family who 
benefited the land from which they drew a living. 





Daley, Robert. The World Beneath the City. 1959. 223 p. Lippincott, 
$3.95. 917.471 

An informative and curious report of what can be found under the side- 
walks of New York, with sketches of the dreamers and engineers who made 
the vast underground network possible. 





Smith, Mike. Florida;a way of life. 1959. 272 p. Dutton, $3.95. 917.59 
A journalist's compilation of information to interest the vacationer or the 
person who plans to live in Florida. 





Aldridge, Alfred Owen. Man of Reason. 1959. 348 p. Lippincott, $6. 921 
A scholarly and comprehensive presentation of the life of Thomas Paine. 





Berto, Hazel Dunaway. North to Alaska's Shining River. 1959. 224p. 
Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50. 921 

This story of work with the Indian Bureau also reveals the strength of a 
young dedicated couple's marriage. 





Burns, James MacGregor. John Kennedy. 1960. 309 p. Harcourt, $4.75.92I 
A carefully researched and well-written biography to help the voter and to 
interest the student of current affairs. For all library shelves. 





Catton, Bruce. Grant Moves South. 1960. 564p. Little, $6.50. 
973 .732 or 921 
The second of the 3-volume biography projected by the late Lloyd Lewis 
in hisCaptain Sam Grant is expertly written and thoroughly researched, and 
covers the period from Belmont through Vicksburg. The many excellent 
character vignettes and the author's flair for writing make this a book to 
interest the general reader. (WN) 








Conrad, Earl. The Governor and His Lady. 1960. 433 p. Putnam, $5.95. 
921 
A detailed picture of the domestic and public lives of the William H. 
Sewards. 





Eggenberger, David. Flagsof the U.S.A. 1959. 206p. Crowell, $4.50.929 





Gathers information on the great number of flags associated with U.S. 
history including the adding of the 50th star. Illustrated. 
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Mattingly, Garrett. The Armada. 1959. 443 p. Houghton, $6. 942.055 

An outstanding account of one of the world's great battles and of the po- 
litical climate of the times. Francis Drake's role in England's sea power is 
here well defined, and the complex infiuence of Spain in Catholic Europe 
is well described. This will be accepted as a work of literary merit no less 
than as a notable work of history. (DRH) 


Moraes, Frank. The Revolt in Tibet. 1960. 223p. Macmillan, $3.95. 951.5 
The Indian journalist sets the stage for the revolt, describes the principals 
and comments on the significance of Chinese aggression. 





A Soviet View of the American Past; translated and edited by Yanko and 
others. 1960. 64 p. State Historical Society of Wisconsin, $1. Paper.973 

"An annotated translation of the section onAmerican history in the Great 
Soviet Encyclopedia, "subtitle. An important document in which Americans 
may read their history as it is revealed to the Russian people. 





Brown, Dee Alexander. The Bold Cavaliers. 1959. 353 p. Lippincott, $6. 
973.745 

A fascinating account of one of the legendary but actually little known 
figures of the Civil War--the Confederate General, John Hunt Morgan, and 
his raiders. Their incredible adventures put modern movie scripts to shame. 
General documentation. (WN) 





FICTION 


Berry, John. Krishna Fluting. 1959. 266p. Macmillan, $3.95. 

A strange and haunting novel which penetrates into the jungles and into 
the beliefs and customs of the hill folk in this part of the Himalayas. The 
hero is Peter Bruff, a Quaker, and the villain, Kaliya, the great python. 





Bosse, M. J. The Journey of Tac Kim Nam. 1959. 284p. Doubleday, 
$3.95. 

Nam's epic flight from Communism reveals the effect of war and colonial - 
ism on the Vietnamese. 





Collinge, Patricia. The Small Mosaics of Mr.and Mrs. Engel. 1959. 189p. 
Doubleday, $3.75. 

This collection of short stories is largely about Mr. and Mrs. Engel, a 
well-to-do middle-aged couple, and their trip to Italy. Some rather slight 
incidents illuminate the warm relationship between the couple and create a 
delightful traveler's view of Italy. Most of the stories, which are artistic 
and literate, appeared in the New Yorker. For a discriminating audience. 
(KD) 
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Davenport, Marcia. The Constant Image. 1960. 253 p. Scribner, $3.95. 

An attractive American divorcee anda handsome, married Italian busi- 
nessman have an affair in Milan which matures the divorcee and ends happily. 
Fluff which "the ladies" should adore. (KD) 





Giles, Janice Holt. Johnny Osage. 1960. 312 p. Houghton, $3.75. 
The climate of the times is reflected inthis novel of the Osage-Cherokee 
wars in what is now Oklahoma. 





Jacobson, Dan. The Zulu and the Zeide. 1959. 247p. Little, $3.75. 

Although simply written, this collection of short stories by an outstanding 
South African writer, reveals human emotions and relationships that make us 
one community. 





Knight, Ruth Adams. Certain Harvest. 1960. 359 p. Doubleday, $4.50. 
A novel of nineteenth century New York centered about Peter Cooper, 
who established the famous Cooper Union. 





Maule, Hamilton. Jeremy Todd. 1959. 173 p. Random House, $2.95. 
A small boy's growth in understanding family relationships is depicted in 
this warm story. 


Mehdevi, Anne Sinclair. Don Chato. 1959. 275 p. Knopf, $4. 
The Spanish setting has interest, but it is the character of Don Chato, the 
dreamer, that makes this a story for the special reader. 


Sharp, Margery. The Rescuers. 1960. 149 p. Little, $3.50. 

A fantasy for the young inheart, in which 3mice rescue a poet from prison. 
The tale is told with a few gentle pokes at our human ways, and charmingly 
illustrated by Garth Williams. 


Woolf, Douglas. Fade Out. 1959. 273p. Grove Press, $3.50. Paper, 
$1.75. 

A retired bank clerk, living with his married daughter, finds domestic 
tyranny is not to hisliking. He invites a friend to accompany him in a search 
for a happier home. Gently put but realistic, this story of the elderly de- 
pendent causes reflection as well as delight. (HSB) 


These initials included with reviews refer to staff members: 
KD - Kenneth Duchac 
HSB - Helen Bull 
DRH - David R. Hoffman 
Unsigned notes - Ruth Swenson, 
WN - William Niell, a member of the Madison Civil War Round Table 
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1959 TITLES - ALSO RECOMMENDED 


Bakeless, John. Turncoats, Traitors and Heroes. 1959. 406 p. Lippincott, 


























$6.50 973 .385 
Childs, Marquis and Reston, James. Walter Lippmann; and his times. 1959. 
246 p. Harcourt, $3.95. 921 
Clark, Gerald. Impatient Giant; Red China Today. 1959. 212 p. McKay, 
$4.50 915.1 
Christian Science Monitor. Man's Great Future, edited by E. D. Canahan. 
1959. 192 p. Longmans, $4. 901.94 
Conant, James Bryant. The Child, the Parent and the State. 1959. 211 p. 
Harvard University Press, $3.50. 373.73 
Fosburgh, Pieter W. The Natural Thing: the Land and its Citizens. 1959. 
255 p. Macmillan, $4.75. 630.1 
Gartmann, Heinz. Rings Around the World: Man's Progress from Steam Engine 
to Satellite. 1959. 366 p. Morrow, $5.95. 609 
Goullart, Peter. Land of the Lamas; Adventures in Secret Tibet. 1959. 
221 p. Dutton, $4. 915.15 


Havoc, June. Early Havoc. 1959. 313 p. Simonand Schuster, $3.95. 921 
Howard, Frances. Landscaping with Vines. 1959. 230 p. Macmillan, $6.50. 











635 .974 

Kazin, Alfred and Aaron, Daniel. Emerson; a Modern Anthology. 1959. 
399 p. Houghton, $4. 814.3 
Kidder, J. E., Jr. Ancient Peoples and Places: Japan before Buddhism. 
1959. 282 p. Praeger, $5.50 571.0952 


Lhote, Henri. The Search for the Tassili Frescoes; the Story of the Prehistoric 
Rock-paintings of the Sahara. 1959. 236 p. Dutton, $6.95. 571.72 
Lower, Arthur R. M. Canadians in the Making: a Social History of Canada. 
1958. 475 p. Longmans, $7.50. 970.1 
Paine, Gustavus S. The Learned Men. 1959. 212 p. Crowell, $4.75. 220.52 
Pelikan, Jaroslav. The Riddle of Roman Catholicism. 1959. 272 p. 























Abingdon, $4. 282 
Peters, William. The Southern Temper. 1958. 283 p. Doubleday, $3.95. 
331.451 

Phillips, J. B. A Man Called Jesus; a Series of Short Plays from the Life of 
Christ. 1959. 141 p. Macmillan, $2.50. 822.91 





Rogers, Donald |. Financial Facts of Life. 1959. 77 p. Holt, $2.95. 657.3 
Ross, Ishbel. The General's Wife; the Life of Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant. 1959. 
372 p. Dodd, $5. 921 
Stevenson, William. The YellowWind. 1959. 424 p. Houghton, $6. 915.1 
Szulc, Tad. Twilight of the Tyrants. 1959. 312 p. Holt, $4.50. 980.03 
Tinkle, Lon and Maxwell, Allen, eds. The Cowboy Reader. 1959. 397 p. 
Longmans, $6.50. 978 
Wallace, Irving. The Fabulous Showman; the Life and Times of P.T. Barnum. 
1959. 317 p. Knopf, $5. 921 
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FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
SELECTED BY ELIZABETH BURR 











FOR THE YOUNGEST 
PICTURE BOOKS 


Averill, Esther. Jenny's Bedside Book. 1959. Illus. Harper, reinforced 
binding, $2.57 net. 





Branley, Franklyn Mansfield. A Book of Moon Rockets for You. 1959. Illus. 
Crowell, $3. Ages 4-7. 629 . 1388 





Bright, Robert. My Red Umbrella. 1959. Illus. Morrow, $2. 





Brown, Margaret Wise. Nibble, Nibble. 1959. W.R. Scott, paper-covered 
boards, $3.75. 81] 





Brown, Myra B. Company's Coming for Dinner. 1959. Illus. Watts, $2.50. 





Calhoun, Mary. Houn' Dog. 1959. Illus. Morrow, $2.75. 


Floethe, Louise Lee. Cowboy on the Ranch. 1959. Illus. Scribner, durable 
binding, $2.75. 





BEGINNING READERS 
Castle, Jane. Peep-lo. 1959. Illus. Holiday, library binding, $2.50. 


Israel, Marion. Dakotas. 1959. 31 p. Illus. Melmont, Children's Press, 
$1.88 net. 

This title and the author's Apaches provide factual material, presented 
with illustrations on almost every page. 


Reeves, Katherine. A Feather Bed for Toby Tod. 1959. 55p._ Illus. 
Crowell, $3. 





Sharp, Elizabeth N. Simple Machines and How They Work. 1959. 83 9. 





Illus. Random, $1.95. Grades 2-4. 621 





ai 
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EASY READING FOR GRADES 3-5 


Munch, Theodore W. What isa Rocket? 1959. 47p. Illus. Benefic, 
$1.60. 629 .14353 





----- What is a Solar System? 1959. 41 p. Illus. Benefic, $1.60. 523 





Schwartz, Elizabeth. Bobwhite; from Chick to Egg. 1959. 48p. Illus. 
Holiday, library ed., $2.50. 598 .2 





Slobodkin, Louis. Trick or Treat. 1959. Illus. Macmillan, $2.75. 





Inyart, Gene. Tent Under the Spider Tree. 1959. 143 p. Illus. Watts, 
$2.95. 

Three girls camping alone for a week in a farm pasture wage war with the 
farmer's visiting nephew. 





Weiss, Harvey. Sooner Hound. 1959. 48 p. Illus. Putnam, $2.75. 





FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


Branley, Franklyn M. Experiments in Sky Watching. 1959. 112 p. Illus. 
Crowell, $3.50. 523 





Fenton, Carroll Lane. Prehistoric Zoo. 1959. 128 p. Illus. Doubleday, 
$2.50. 560 





Gardner, Lillian. Sal Fisher at Girl Scout Camp. 1959. 217p. Illus. 
Watts, $2.75. 





Gilmore, Horace Herman. Model Boats for Beginners. 1959. 97 p. Illus. 
Harper, $2.50. Grades 5-8. 623 .82 





Gray, Elizabeth. Cheerful Heart. 1959. 176p. Illus. Viking, $3. 

It is eleven-year-old Tomi Tamaki's loving and happy nature that proves 
indispensable in helping her family rebuild their home and their lives after 
the bombing of Tokyo. Grades 5-7. 





Hogben, Lancelot. Wonderful World of Communication. 1959. 69 p. Illus. 
Garden City, paper-covered bds., $2.95; prebound, 50¢ net extra. 384 





Lampman, Evelyn. Special Year. 1959. 213 p. Illus. Doubleday, $2.95. 

Allison's horror of being different and yet her reluctance to grow up to 
"boys" and dates is warmly and understandingly pictured in this story of an 
eighth grade year. Grades 6-8. 
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Molloy, Anne Stearns. Blanche of the Blueberry Barrens. 1959. 168 p. 
Illus. Hastings, $2.95. 

A lively family story with convincing characterization and an interesting 
locale with a ten-year-old Blanche as a heroine. 





Sobol, Donald. First Book of Medieval Man. 1959. 66p. Illus. Watts, 
$1.95. 940.1 





Williams, Jay. Danny Dunn and the Weather Machine. 1959. 144 p. Illus. 
Whittlesey, $2.95. 

The trouble that Danny's curiosity causes in Professor Bullfinch's labora- 
tory weatherwise will prove ashilariously funny to the 9- to 11-year-olds as 
the previous three Danny stories. 





FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Gault, William Campbell. Drag Strip. 1959. 185 p. Dutton, $2.75. 
"The writer's concern for human relations and democratic action as well 

as the same control and use of speed gives dimension toa thrilling story." 

Booklist . 


Hayes, Florence. Alaskan Hunter. 1959. 248 p. Illus. Houghton, $3. 

A readable picture of contemporary Eskimo life that depicts some of the 
differences between the culture of the Alaskan native and that of the white 
man. 





Parker, Elinor Milnor, ed. 1 Was Just Thinking; a Book of Essays. 1959. 
180 p. Illus. Crowell, $2.75. Junior and senior high school. 824.082 





Rich, Louise. Mindy. 1959. 188p. Lippincott, $3. 
Against a vivid background of the Maine seacoast and lobster-fishing 
village, this is a portrayal of sixteen-year-old Mindy. 


Ringwood, Gwen Pharis. Younger Brother. 1959. 213 p. Longmans, $3.50. 

A ranch in Southern Alberta is the background for a convincing story of 
14-year-old Brandt's struggle to attain manhood and his need to prove him- 
self capable of meeting adult responsibilities. 





Severn, William. Shadow Magic. 1959. 179 p. Illus. McKay, $3. 791.5 
A wealth of material for the person who wants to have fun with and be- 
come proficient in shadow play. Grades 6-10. 





Tavo, Gus. Hunt the Mountain Lion. 1959. 209 p. Illus. Knopf, $3. 





Johnny Triger and his father rid Wild Horse Canyon of mountain lions, 
particularly the cripple-pawed colt killer, Old Murder, in a fast-paced, 


gripping story. 
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Voorhoeve, Rudolf. Harimau. 1959. 189 p. Day, $2.95. 
Professional big game hunting in an eastern Sumatra jungle is exciting and 
suspenseful as man duels with a man-eating tiger. 


Williams, J. R. Mission in Mexico. 1959. 186p. Prentice-Hall, $3. 

Seeking his soldier father who went to Mexico after the defeat of the Con- 
federacy, young Chris has many exciting adventures during which a fair 
amount of detail concerning Maximilian's tragic rule is told. 





BIOGRAPHY 


Costain, Thomas Bertram. William the Conqueror. 1959. 180 p. Illus. 
Random, $1.95. Grades 6-8. 





Darwin, Charles. The Voyage of the Beagle. 1959. 327 p. Illus. Harper, 
$3.95. 





Harrod, Kathryn E. Man of Courage; the story of Dr. Edward L. Trudeau. 
1959. 192p. Messner, $2.95. 





Lauber, Patricia. The Quest of Galileo. 1959. 56p. Illus. Garden City, 
$2.50; prebound, 50¢ net extra. Grades 6-8. 





Tannenbaum, Beulah. Isaac Newton, Pioneer of Space Mathematics. 1959. 
128 p. Illus. Whittlesey, $3. 





White, Hilda. Song Without End. 1959. 300 p. Dutton, $3.95. 





Woody, Regina Llewellyn. Dancing for Joy. 1959. 223 p. Illus. Dutton, $3. 





CAREERS 


Hood, Robert E. Finda Career in Photography. 1959. 159 p. Illus. 
Putnam, $2.75. Grades 7-9. 770 .692 





Neal, Harry Edward. Disease Detectives; Your Career in Medical Research. 
1959. 192 p. Illus. Messner, $3.50. 619.069 





Yates, Raymond Francis. The Young Inventor's Guide. 1959. 104 p. Illus. 
Harper, $2.50. Grades 7-9. 608 .7 





SCIENCE FICTION 


Norton, Alice Mary. The Beast Master. 1959. 192 p. Harcourt, $3. 





----- Galactic Derelict. 1959. 224p. World, $3. 
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Wolheim, Donald A. The Secret of the Ninth Planet. 1959. 203 p. Win- 
ston, $2.50. 





SPORTS 


Archibald, Joseph. Falcons to the Fight. 1959. 191 p. Macrae, paper- 
covered boards with cloth backbone, $2.95. 





Decker, Duane Walter. Third-base Rookie. 1959. 186 p. Morrow, $2.95. 





Harkins, Philip. Breakaway Back. 1959. 254p. Morrow, $2.95. 





Schoor, Gene. Roy Campanella. 1959. 190 p. Putnam, $2.95. 921 





THIS UNITED STATES--IN BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND STORY 


Barnes, Erick Wollencott. The War Between the States. 1959. 143 p. Illus. 





Whittlesey, $3.50. 973.7 


Blasingame, Wyatt. They Rode theFrontier. 1959. 182 p. Watts, $2.95. 920 
"The courage, dedication and achievements of nine pioneer preachers of 
different faiths." Grades 6-9. 





Constant, Alberta Wilson. Miss Charity Comes to Stay. 1959. 249 p. Illus. 
Crowell, $3. 

The Oklahoma Territory at the time of the Run of 1893 is the background 
for this story of spirited 12-year-old Betsy who was determined that pretty 
Miss Charity wouldn't marry and leave teaching. Grades 5-8. 





Dalgliesch, Alice. Adamand the GoldenCock. 1959. 64 p. Illus. Scribner, 
durable binding, $2.50. 
An American Revolutionary War story for third and fourth grade readers. 





Daniels, Jonathan. Stonewall Jackson. 1959. 183 p. Illus. Random, 
$1.95. Grades 6-8. 921 





Epstein, Samuel. Change fora Penny. 1959. 254p. Illus. Coward- 
McCann, $3.50. 
Further adventures of Timothy Penny. Grades 5-8. 





Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. And Long Remember. 1959. 119 p. Illus. 





Whittlesey, $3.50. 920 

The author's last testament to American youth in which she writes simply 
and movingly of the great moments in the lives of American heroes. Grades 
6-10. 
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Gurko, Miriam. The Lives and Times of Peter Cooper. 1959. 277 p. Illus. 
Crowell, $3.50. 

Excellent social and political history as well as a delightful introduction 
to the founder of Cooper Union, a man who not only rose to fame and wealth 
but was an inventor, a public spirited citizen and a most interesting human 
being. Grades 7-9. 





Holbrook, Stewart H. The Swamp Fox of the Revolution. 1959. 180p. 
Illus. Random, $1.95. Grades 6-8. 973.3 





Lancaster, Bruce. Ticonderoga, the Story of a Fort. 1959. 181 p. Illus. 
Houghton, $1.95. Grades 5-7. 973.2 





Levy, Mimi Cooper. Corrieand the Yankee. 1959. 189 p. Illus. Viking, $3. 
The South Carolina mountain country at the time of the Civil War is the 

setting for a fine, convincing story of a ten-year-old Negro heroine who 

helps a Yankee soldier on his way back to his own lines. Grades 5-7. 





Lobenz, Norman. The First Book of National Monuments. 1959. 90 p. 
Illus. Watts, $1.95. 917.3 

This title and its companion book, The First Book of National Parks, 
(same bibliographic information) are useful introductions, well-illustrated 


for grades 4-6. 








Mathews, Mitford McLeod. American Words. 1959. 246 p. Illus. World, 
$3.95. 427 .97 

"A good introduction to etymology, with some colorful side lights on 
American history andculture for interested readers from junior high age up." 
Booklist. 





Norman, Gertrude. Dorothea Lynde Dix. 1959. 122 p. Illus. Putnam, $2.50. 

A concise, readable narrative biography of the 19th century New England 
philanthropist who pioneered in providing proper treatment for the mentally 
ill. Grades 6-8. 





Williams, Jay. The Battle for the Atlantic. 1959. 178 p. Illus. Random, 
$1.95. Grades 5-8. 940.545 

















STATE DOCUMENTS 


— A SELECTED LIST 




















The documents that have recently been sent to the depository libraries 
are starred (*); all others are available on loan from the Traveling Library. 


Board of Health. Report of Operation of Tuberculosis Sanatoria; fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1959. 30 p. 

Board of Vocational and Adult Education. Counselor Handbook; apprentice- 
ship testing, norms, and profile charts. 48 p. 

*Occupational Experience of Students of Vocational Agriculture. 8p. 
*Vocational Agriculture in Wisconsin. !0 p. 

Conservation Department. *The Bluegill; its life history, ecology, and man- 
agement. l4p. 

Department of Public Instruction. *Educational Acts of the 1959 Legislature, 
first session. 12 p. 

Department of Public Welfare. Programs in Mental Retardation Including 
Consideration of the Role of the Wisconsin Child Center. 79 p. 
Bureau of Research and Statistics. Geographical Factors and First Ad- 
missions to Wisconsin State Psychiatric Hospitals 1953-58. 5[13) p. 

Industrial Commission. Unemployment Compensation Department. *Facts 
about Claiming Unemployment Benefits under Wisconsin U. C. Law, 
January 1960. [4] p. 

Legislative Council. *Staff Report to the Judiciary Committee on Publication 
of Legal Notices. 46p. 

University of Wisconsin. Agricultural Experiment Station. Bulletin 542. 
*Establishment and Management of Alfalfa. 20 p. 

-----College of Agriculture. Extension Service. Special Circular 52. 
*Chemical Weed Control Recommendations for Field Crops, 1960. 
Folder. 





















































Special Circular 55. *Chemical Weed Control Recom- 
mendations for Vegetable Crops, 1960. Folder 

Circular 520A. *1960 Insect Control: fieldcrops, live- 
stock, poultry, pets, household. 15 p. 

Circular 520B. *1960 Insect Control: vegetable crops. 

















Circular 520C. *1960 Insect Control: apples, cherries, 
strawberries, trees, and ornamentals. 19 p. 
Circular 536. *Vegetable Varieties for Wisconsin, 1960. 
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